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this plutonium roughly as inaccessible for weapons use as the much larger and growing stock of plutonium in civilian spent fuel. Options that left the weapons plutonium more accessible would mean that this material would continue to pose a unique safeguards problem indefinitely. Conversely, the costs, complexities, risks, and delays of going beyond the spent fuel standard to eliminate the excess weapons plutonium completely or nearly so would not offer substantial additional security benefits unless society were prepared to take the same approach with the global stock of civilian plutonium.
This standard, if accepted, has a profound impact on the choice of long-term disposition options. Approaches that would leave the plutonium in a form substantially more accessible for recovery and use in weapons than plutonium in commercial spent fuel can be rejected, and substantially costlier, riskier, or slower options for eliminating the weapons plutonium or making it less accessible than plutonium in spent fuel should be considered only in the larger context of similar treatment of all of the world's plutonium stock.
Beyond the Spent Fuel Standard. The spent fuel standard should not be interpreted as an endorsement of today's standards of management for plutonium in spent fuel, however. Although substantially less accessible for use in weapons than separated plutonium, plutonium in spent fuel does pose a security risk, and that risk increases with time, as noted above. Further steps should be taken to reduce the proliferation risks posed by all of the world's plutonium stocks, military and civilian, separated and unseparated; the need for such steps exists already, and will increase with time (see Chapter 6).
THE INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK
The institutional and political issues involved in managing weapons dismantlement, intermediate storage of fissile materials, and long-term disposition may be more complex and difficult to resolve than the technical ones. Because disposition options will require decades to carry out, it is critical that decisions throughout be made in a way that can muster a sustainable consensus. The entire process must be carefully managed to provide adequate safeguards, security, and transparency; to obtain public and institutional approval, including licenses; and to allow adequate participation in the decision making by all affected parties, including the U.S. and Russian publics and the international community. Adequate information must be made available to give substance to the public's participation.
These issues cover a broad institutional and technical spectrum. Establishing fully developed arrangements for managing these tasks will require an unusually demanding integration of policy under conditions of dispersed authority and intense political sensitivity. In the United States, jurisdiction over fissileor , with limited access to sophisticated technology. Bite material can, be^useC
